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division into our education. Newman may be considered
as one of the greatest defenders of such a division, for it
was he who stated quite explicitly that the kind of know-
ledge most worth having was an end in itself, needing no
other justification of usefulness, and hence he gave
currency to the view that the university is a place for the
pursuit of useless studies. A recent exponent of the
extreme form of this view was Professor Hardy, who in A
Mathematician's Apology was at pains to point out that
the real attraction of pure mathematics, of which he was
one of the greatest masters, was its complete uselessness.
But the climate of opinion has changed. Modern writers
on these problems, such as Professors Bernal and Hogben,
not only narrow the gap between pure and applied know-
ledge; they judge the importance of knowledge by its
applications. They seize upon the fact that, since classical
studies, for example, were of vocational importance in the
Middle Ages, they can claim no superior virtue to other
vocational studies, and, their vocational justification having
disappeared, the subjects themselves can be removed
from the content of education without loss of any kind.
There is thus a double attack on academic studies, the
first political, the second utilitarian. It is true, of course,
that * academic' or * liberal' studies have been associated
with an aristocratic culture. It is possible to find numerous
quotations from classical authors which show that some
subjects are suitable for the study of free men and others
for slaves, and that these latter are of a technical character.
But it is surely a mistake to transfer our hatred of a social
order to the kind of studies that it encouraged. An
academic education may be valuable enough in itself,
whatever the associations it may have had, in the minds of